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The President’s Desk 


A hundred years ago it was not deemed 

PRESENT TENDENCIES _ necessary for a woman to have more than a 
OF COLLEGE EDUCA- rudimentary education in science or art. 

TION FOR GIRLS The idea prevailed that for home-niaking 

and motherhood little education was necessary. 

Woman has advanced far, and demands to-day education on any line in 
which she is interested. 

The college for women is a product of the last half century. It has been 
modeled after men’s colleges. 

To begin with, it was not strange that the aim was too often to show 
that woman’s intellectual capacity was equal to her brother’s. 

That experimental stage is past. To-day no one denies that woman may 
excel in any intellectual work she may choose. No one denies that for her 
special functions she should have the broadest outlook on life, the clearest 
comprehension of the relation of the home to society, and of her own great 
work in fitting those who come under her guidance to fill their places in the 
larger life outside the home. 

Yet with all that the best colleges give to-day there comes the question, 
“Ts it all they should give to the girls who spend four of the best years of 
life within their walls?” 

Which is the greater career for a woman, that of a professor of some 
science or that of wife and mother? 

Does the girl leave college with ideals of her highest possibilities, or is 
she setting up an idol of clay? Is it helpful to a young woman to give her 
the idea that her greatest service to the world is outside the home? Is it 
not rubbing the bloom from the rose to plunge her into social work in slums 
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and crime? Is it not depriving her of the freshness, innocence and joy that 
belong to youth to introduce her to the seamy side of life before she has had 
experience to give her poise and judgment? Is it fair to her to make her feel 
that her part in making the world better lies on the lecture platform for 
woman’s rights before she has really grasped woman’s duties? 

Many parents are questioning to-day whether the college is giving the 
education which develops the highest type of womanhood. Many college 
women are earnestly wishing that some of the sciences which relate to life 
could have been included in their education. 

They are realizing that the woman who counts in the world is not one 
whose intellect has been cultivated to the exclusion of heart and hand. 

It is education for life that the colleges should give. The curriculum 
should not be arranged to meet the needs of teachers only. The woman who 
looks forward to marriage, motherhood and home-making should have some 
consideration in four years. She needs breadth of view as well as her sister 
who hopes to devote her life to intellectual pursuits; but she needs something 
more. 

College women who are mothers and grandmothers to-day are asking 
these questions, and they must be met sooner or later by a different ideal of 
college presidents as to what the college should give to the girls. 

Thoughtful women with experience of life, with appreciation of relative 
values, are beginning to ask the question, “Does the college to-day fit a girl to 
meet life’s greatest duties? Does it give her what she most needs?” 


Japanese schools make the teaching of 
EDUCATION OF morals a part of the curriculum. Baron Dairoku 
JAPANESE CHILDREN Kikuchi, president of the Imperial University of 
Kyoto, in his book on “Japanese Education” 
tells how the study of morals begins with entrance into school and continues 
throughout the entire course. Filial piety; brothers and sisters; happiness 
of home; friends; His Majesty the Tenno; be active; don’t quarrel; don’t tell 
a falsehood; don’t try to conceal your fault; don’t do anything to hurt other 
people ; cleanliness, honesty, bad advice, magnanimity, frugality, charity, kind- 
ness to servants, gratitude, friendship, envy, obedience to elders, some of the 
duties toward the State and society are among the subjects which form a part 
of the educational system of Japan. 

We are prone to pride ourselves on our advancement. We may do well 
to look into the broader view of education in use in our sister nation, and from 
its experience gain help for our own children. 

The lack of such teaching in America is evidenced by corruption, fraud 
and low civic ideals. 

“Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little,” is 
the way in which character is formed. The lessons given daily are woven 
into life and shape the ideals. 

It is suggestive to read how the details of moral training have been 
evolved to become a recognized part of the school curriculum. 
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The fear in our own country of sectarian teaching has blinded the people 
to the fact that morality is common to all creeds, and that without it no 
intellectual development can weigh in the balance. 


The last Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a 

CHILD LABOR child labor law which gave the issuance of work cer- 

IN PENNSYLVANIA tificates into the hands of the school authorities 
instead of to the magistrates. 

Children cannot attend school before they are five years old; the schools 
have them until fourteen. Evidently there is less opportunity for securing 
certificates by falsifying the statement of age when the matter is in the hands 
of the schools than in that of magistrates, who have no reason to know the 
facts except as given them by parents. The result of the new law is already 
being felt in the largely increased attendance at school. This is especially true 
in the mining region. The pressure on the schools is crowding them to their 
fullest capacity. Some of the mines have been compelled to ‘close ‘while 
adjusting themselves to compliance with the law. Children between fourteen 
and sixteen who cannot read and write are flocking to school as the result ‘of 
the provisions in the new law. 


The Department of Agriculture has rendered 
THE PROTECTION so many services to the home that every citizen 
OF INFANTS BY owes it gratitude. The latest act has been the 
U.S. DEPARTMENT prosecution of D. Fahrney & Son, of Hagerstown, 
OF AGRICULTURE Md., who manufacture and sell, under false brand- 
ing, “Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Syrup.” It should 
prevent mothers from using any patent medicine for baby’s ailments. One 
can hardly believe that men have sunk so low that for personal gain they 
will concoct a medicine composed of chloroform, morphine and alcohol, and 
then, by deceptive labels, delude mothers into giving to their babies. Soothing 
syrups of all kinds should be avoided and their manufacture prohibited. 

The following statements appear in the label on the carton containing 
the bottle: 

“A sure remedy for all ailments incident to babes from one day old to two 
or three years. Especially such troubles as wind colic, griping in bowels, 
diarrhoea, difficult teething, disordered stomach, nervous peevishness, restless- 
ness, lack of sleep, and general liver and kidney troubles, and if used in time 
will prevent cholera infantum; Contains nothing injurious to the youngest 
babe, and if given in proper doses will always. relieve. 

“Mothers need not fear giving this medicine to the youngest babe, as no 
bad results come from the continued use of it. Many children have taken two 
or three dozen bottles and to-day are hale and hearty.” 

A sample of the preparation was subjected to analysis in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, and:was found to con- 
tain alcohol 8.84 per cent. by volume, chloroform 0.408 minim: per fluid ounce, 
morphine 0.126 grain per fluid ounce. 
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The Educational Value of Manual Training 


Man is preeminently the tool-using 


animal. When he assumed the erect 
posture and freed his fore limbs to 
hurl the stone or grasp the club or 
firebrand he made short work of the 
great carnivora that were the chief 
menace to his existence. In all the 


subsequent stages of culture—in war- 





ring barbarism, in agriculture and in 
and 
arrows to Dreadnoughts and Krag- 


modern industry; from bows 
Jorgensen rifles; from the reap hook 
to the modern harvester ; from Tobal- 
Cain to Bessemer—the chief advance 
in ministering to his physical needs 
has been in the perfection of the tool. 

The evolution of the tool has been 
paralleled by the development of the 
The that 
control the muscles of precision and 


brain. nerve mechanisms 
nice adjustment make up the greater 
part of the 


the 


cerebral hemispheres. 
that 
through the use of the tool man’s in- 


tellect has been developed. 


Hence frequent assertion 
Modern 
man may pursue knowledge for its 
own sake, but with early man knowl- 
edge was of value only as it contrib- 
uted to survival; that is, only as it 
aided in the right regulation of con- 
duct or to more efficient action in the 
struggle for existence. 

If, as is generally held, the individ- 
ual in his growth recapitulates the 
evolution of the race, it follows that 
the use of the tool in education is 
vital to the unfolding of the intellect. 


As Emerson puts it, “Whatever the . 


man does, or whatever befalls him, 
opens another chamber in his soul; 
that is, he has got a new feeling, a 
new thought, a new organ.” 
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Hence the high value of farm life 
for boys—now so universally recog- 
nized—with its varied activities and 
employments; the care of poultry, 
horses and other live stock; the work 
of the field, garden and orchard. 

On the farm he had access to tools. 
As a boy he made rabbit traps, sleds, 
wagons, hen coops, pigeon houses, a 
kennel for his dog. Later as a young 
man he built fences and corncribs, 
shaved out axehandles, braided cattle 
whips, fashioned or repaired the vari- 
ous tools used in farm operations. 
The school did something for these 
boys on the social side as much as 
the intellectual, but the education out- 
side of the school did more. In truth 
a boy’s instincts are insistent, and 
even under modern urban conditions, 
where he cannot follow his father, his 
natural teacher, to the office, the fac- 
tory or the shop as on the farm he 
could follow him to the field, he is 
going to get something of this first- 
hand education whether the school 
plans it or not. “Boys,” says Emer- 
son, “are the masters of the play- 
ground and the streets; they come 
like the flies.” They are on hand 
where anything is going on. They 
hang around the paving gang; they 
watch the workmen at the new build- 
ing; they are first at the fire and at 
the public sale; they are down at the 
station to welcome the circus train 
that steals into town in the gray 
dawn, and are eager watchers of 
every process, and helpers, if per- 
mitted, until the last car is loaded at 
midnight. 


“The children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door.” 
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They don’t stop with looking in. 
They swarm into our shops and fac- 
tories if we tolerate their presence. 
They board the engine and beg the 
engineer for a chance to work the 
levers. It is the boy, guided by this 
irrepressible instinct, against whom 
all the “keep-out” signs are directed. 
Manual training in the shop satisfies 
this deep longing to be doing some- 
thing with the hands. It makes some 
amends for the great wrong done 
boyhood in transporting it to the city. 
In the shop he can plan and execute 
the projects that arouse his interest 
and enlist his powers. Man has 
grown from savagery to civilization 
through his efforts to use the forces 
and materials of nature to satisfy his 
physical needs, and the true basal 
education is not through the three 
R’s, but in this planning and execut- 
ing, in the manipulation of material 
to meet fundamental wants. 

But you may say this is all theory, 
or a mere deduction from your the- 
ories of racial evolution, and the par- 
allel unfolding of individual powers. 
Shall we then undertake to schedule 
educational values in the old-fash- 
ioned way? 

In estimating educational values we 
usually find them in knowledge, in 
skill, in habits or ideals. We find 
these values in the fields of physical 
or mental or of moral education. 
The purpose of physical education is 
twofold—to afford such exercise as 
will lead to the proper development 
and functioning of the various or- 
gans, and to make the body the ready 
servant of the will, able to perform 
with ease and delight every useful act 
of which it is capable. In brief, its 
ends are health and skill. Nature, 


through deep-seated instincts, pro- 
vides for this physical development ; 
but ordinary school life is at war with 
every instinct of the child’s physical 
nature. 

Nature says to the child, “Run 
about.” The school mistress says, 
“Sit still.’ Nature says, “Seek the 
open air and sunshine.” The teacher 
says, “Come indoors while I pull 
down the shades; so much sunlight 
makes me nervous.” Nature says, 
“Use the large muscles of your body 
in running, jumping, climbing and 
throwing.” The school says, “Use 
your fingers in the accurate adjust- 
ments needed in writing, drawing and 
sewing.” Nature says, “Use your 
eyes on distant objects.” The school 
says, “Focus them on this page ten 
inches away.” We are all making 
business for the increasing army of 
eye specialists and nervous-disease 
specialists. Parents realize the truth 
of Spencer’s saying that the first req- 
uisite to success in life is to be a 
good animal. 

Manual training at the bench does 
not cure all these evils, but it puts the 
boy in a roomy shop where he is on 
his feet and may move about with 
some freedom. In handling the plane, 
saw and draw-shave the muscles of 
the trunk and legs have no mean 
share, while in using the hammer, 
chisel, square and lathe is cultivated 
the delicacy and precision of the skill- 
ful workman. The discipline as a 
whole means muscular control dex- 
terity and a fair degree of technical 
skill. 

On the intellectual side our school 
manual training develops distinctly 
the power to grasp an idea and em- 
body it, equips the boy with a wide 
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knowledge of methods, devices, re- 
cipes and machines for accomplishing 
the ends of his art. He is not per- 
mitted merely to copy models. He 
must invent new designs; he is re- 
quired to reduce his somewhat vague 
conceptions to an accurate working 
drawing before he touches a tool to 
the valuable wood in which he works. 
He is rarely allowed to make the 
same thing twice. He would un- 
doubtedly gain skill and speed through 
repetition but we want to educate the 
brain rather than the spinal cord. If 
he is constantly working on new pro- 
jects he must give his mind to every 
step of the work. 
in the of the 
rather than in 
ticular forms. 


Dexterity comes 
individual tools 


the creation of 


use 


par- 


On the side of knowledge our pres- 
ent manual training is seriously lim- 
ited. Students acquire a _ definite 
knowledge of space forms and rela- 
tions that forms a solid basis for all 
geometrical thinking, and an excellent 
preparation for any one of the build- 
ing trades. They learn a good deal 
of the structure and physical proper- 
ties of the woods they deal with, of 
the warping and shrinking that spoils 
their finest work unless due measures 
are taken to such a catas- 
trophe. We must give a much wider 
range to our manual training if it is 
to lead to science, which is becoming 
more and more the real basis of every 
industry. 


prevent 


Just now we are making 
furniture; soon we shall make more 
scientific apparatus; we shall intro- 
duce glassmaking and photography, 


and explore the whole industrial life ' 


of the day for tools and processes 
that will lend themselves to the 
school. Reciprocally the study of sci- 
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ence gains in interest, reality and 
power if we approach it through the 
arts to which the sciences minister. 
Here again we follow the order of 
Nature, for the beginnings of every 
art preceded the development of the 
science which explains the rationale 
of its processes and perfects its meth- 
ods. There was metallurgy before 
chemistry, medicine before physiol- 
ogy, pumps before atmospheric phys- 
ics, breadmaking and brewing before 
yeast was known to be a plant. 

The best values in manual training 
are in the habits, ideals and attitudes 
it fosters. It interests many pupils 
who are not successful in other school 
studies, holds them in school, imparts 
new zest for some of their other 
studies, gives a sense of capacity, 
power and effectiveness to many a boy 
who is almost ready to accept the 
teacher’s estimate of his incapacity 
and worthlessness. It is the boys of 
weak will who are most benefited. 
They lack the ability to conceive a 
project, to devise ways and means for 
its realization, and finally the patience 
and persistence that continues to its 
accomplishment. Their want of per- 
sistence is largely an intellectual lack; 
their desires degenerate into mere 
wishes because they cannot plan the 
complex courses of action needed to 
gratify them. To strengthen the will 
it is necessary to develop the willing- 
ness, the power and the determination 
to think connectedly. The ordinary 
school studies afford many oppor- 
for complex thinking, but 
many children have little interest in 
abstractions. They must think in the 
concrete. Manual training is inter- 
esting. It connects our thinking 


tunities 


closely with our doing. 
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Let the work to be undertaken be 
the making of a chair. The boy’s in- 
terest in adding a chair to the fur- 
nishings of home or school arouses 
his attention; the concreteness of the 
task holds his attention, for every 
step accomplished does not lie merely 
in memory. It is before him as a vis- 
ible, tangible reality. The variety of 
occupations involved constantly stimu- 
lates his interest. First is the decid- 
ing upon the particular style of chair 
to be made; next the construction of 
the working drawing showing the 
chair and its several parts from every 
point of view; next the selection of 
wood with reference to its promi- 
nence in the finished article. The 
wood must be sawed to a line; the 
various pieces planed and sandpa- 
pered; the tenons and mortises accu- 
rately cut and fitted; the various parts 
accurately glued together ; the finished 
chair stained, shellacked, varnished 
and rubbed down with pumice-stone 
and oil. Here is a series of opera- 
tions all leading to a final end, and 
each one is an end in itself, which, 
when accomplished, strengthens his 
confidence and renews his courage to 
attack the next process. When finally 
the chair is done and stands before 
his eyes—a thing of utility and beauty 
—the joy of achievement comes to 
crown his labor. The consciousness 
of power and love of excellence grows 
with every such task accomplished. 

Much has been said of “the price- 
less habits gained in the shop.” It is 
frequently asserted that such habits 
extend their sway over all the actions 
of the individual. If he learns to 
make square boxes he will be square 
in his dealings; if he is accurate in 
his measurements he will be accurate 


in his statements; if his chairs and 
tables stand level he will be level- 
headed in his judgments of men and 
things. To the writer it seems pretty 
clear that there are no generalized 
habits. In the well-ordered shop 
there is a place for every tool, and 
the workman is required to keep every 
tool in its place. He may not leave 
the shop until everything is in order. 
He soon becomes habituated to this 
requirement; at the mere sight of a 
tool out of its accustomed place he 
automatically puts it where it belongs. 
A habit exists when the same stim- 
ulus excites the same reflex act with 
a minimum of conscious attention. 
The bench is set in order as one puts 
on his overcoat, quite unconscious of 
the steps of the process unless he 
meets with some unusual difficulty; 
but this automatic response to the 
sight of a tool out of place is no 
guarantee of a similar response when 
the boy sees a pencil mark out of 
place. A habit of neatness in the 
shop is no assurance that the student 
will brush his coat, or black his shoes, 
or keep his desk in order, or abstain 
from defacing his text-books, or 
write neat examination papers. 

It is, however, possible to form the 
habit of completing one’s undertak- 
ings, of being deliberate and cautious 
before acting. Furthermore, if a 
habit has been formed, not by ex- 
ternal constraint as when a horse is 
taught to stop at the word “Whoa,” 
but voluntarily under the inspiration 
of an ideal, the same ideal may create 
similar habits in other fields. Thus 
if the habit of neatness has been 
formed from the fact that the pupil 
takes pride in a clean shop and an 
orderly bench because of his fidelity 
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to an abstract ideal of neatness and 
order, the same ideal may function in 
creating similar habits in regard to 
his clothing, his books, desk, and 
manuscript. Now manual training 
leads all other school work in its 
power to develop fidelity to ideals be- 
cause Our work remains as a visual, 
tangible thing just as we have made it. 

The argument that we have made 
lives only in its effect upon men’s 
opinions; the song that we have sung 
dies away in the air, but our care- 
less workmanship lives to shame us, 
our good work to nourish our love of 
excellence. 

The fact that one must respect the 
grain of the wood that he planes and 
polishes, that its physical properties 
are ultimate facts that will yield 
neither to his coaxing or his entreaties, 
his poutings or his threats, affords a 
useful discipline in obedience to law. 

But on the habit side of character 
the benefits of manual training are to 
be found not merely in the positive 
discipline of the shop. Preoccupation 
in any form of joyous activity will 
banish the listlessness, the idleness, 
the mischief, the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, that infests many of our schools. 
Benchwork, sewing, cooking, drawing, 
appeal to the student of the motor 
type as few of the older studies can. 
Every high school principal can re- 
call instances of a radical change in 
attitude toward school life and school 
work wrought in many students by the 
introduction of manual training. 

Two somewhat aberrant types of 
students receive a special benefit from 


manual training. The sons and 


daughters of the wealthy find in these 
fundamentally human studies the 
same instinctive delight as do other 


human beings. With this familiarity 
comes an appreciation of the life and 
interests of the toiling masses that can 
be hardly gained in any other way. 
The changed attitude of the daughters 
of luxury towards the household arts 
wrought by courses in home economics 
is a matter of universal comment. 

On the other hand, among the 
semi-criminal there is no better way 
to teach the rights of property than 
by having the boys make and own 
articles of use and value. The right of 
private property in land, or mineral 
veins or water-power, sources of 
wealth created by the Almighty, may 
be, and is, questioned; but the right 
of property in that which one has 
made with his own hands is a 
fundamental right that no one ques- 
tions. 

The self-respect enjoyed by skilled 
workmen is one of the most sub- 
stantial qualities of good citizenship. 
Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith” 
looked the whole world in the face. 
The free cities of the middle ages 
owed their democratic character and 
political capacity to the members of 
the gilds, and it is the homes of such 
workmen, next possibly to our farm 
homes, in which our best citizenship 
is bred to-day. 

Divide the children of your school 
into five classes according to the occu- 
pation of their parents. In the first 
put the children of the professional 
classes—presumably the best educated 
according to the standards of the 
schools—ministers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, editors, teachers, also the ex- 
teachers and ex-preachers in real 
estate and insurance. 

In the second class place the chil- 
dren of the trading class, merchants, 














The Educational Value 


bankers, traveling men, grain buyers, 
ticket agents, but excluding tailors, 
tinsmiths and other skilled mechanics 
who combine trade with manufact- 
uring. 

In the third class put the children 
of the farmers, active and retired. 

In the fourth class the children of 
skilled mechanics—carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, plumbers, printers, 
machinists, locomotive engineers and 
others. 

In the fifth class the children of the 
common laborers and of men whose 
occupations require little special 
knowledge, skill or responsibility. 

Now grade these several groups 
according to their scholarship, deport- 
ment and fidelity to school obligations 
and note which group averages 
highest. I made the classification in 
a town of 2,000 where I knew almost 
everybody. In that case the fourth 
group stood highest. 

You may ask, What does all this 
prove? It probably proves nothing, 
but in so far as good school work is 
due to hereditary transmission of 
sterling traits of mind and character, 
or to the codperation of the well- 
ordered home, it indicates that men of 
skill in the manual arts are not in- 
ferior in mind or character to the so- 
called “better classes” of the com- 
munity. 

Throughout this paper I have dis- 
cussed manual training in the most 
familiar meaning of the term, viz., 
benchwork in wood for the boys in 
the grammar grades and high school. 
But the term includes drawing, model- 
ing, weaving, sewing, cooking, all 
forms of handwork other than mere 
writing. The educational values here 
discussed apply in large measure to 
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them all. We can rate none higher 
than sewing and cooking for girls. 
The preparation of food and clothing 
for her family has been woman’s 
chief occupation through all the ages; 
no other school occupations approach 
these studies in interest and power. 
They introduce an intellectual and 
idealistic element into the daily duties 
of the home that saves them from 
drudgery. 

Finally, manual training introduces 
us to that gospel of work of which 
Carlyle and Ruskin and William 
Morris are the prophets—a _ gospel 
that brings soul, content, interest, 
beauty and taste to all creative work 
of the hand. It promises that better 
day when workers will make nothing 
of which they are not proud, and 
dealers will handle only the goods they 
love to sell, and buyers will seek noth- 
ing but what they find delight in using. 

It invests all labor with an atmos- 
phere of joyful service, and exalts the 
laborer to his rightful place of dignity 
and honor. 

“To be a good cook means a knowl- 
edge of fruits and herbs, of balms and 
spices, of all that is healing and sweet 
in‘ grove and field, savory in meats. 
It means willingness, watchfulness, 
carefulness, inventiveness and readi- 
ness of appliance. It means much 
tasting and no wasting. It means the 
skill of your great grandmothers and 
the science of modern chemists. It 
means French taste, English thorough- 
ness and Arabian hospitality. It 
means, in short, that you must always 
be ladies (literally loaf-givers) and 
see to it that we all have something 
nice to eat.” 

Davip FELMLEY. 
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Home Discipline 


By JAMES L. HUGHES, Superintendent of Public Schools, Toronto 


(Continued from February Number) 


Law has been used too much nega- 
tively in the home, and its improper 
use has produced negative character. 
We should develop positivity of char- 
acter. One “do” is worth a thousand 
“don’ts’ in character training. “Don't,” 
“Stop,” “Quit,” “Be quiet” have been 
the leading disciplinary admonitions 
of law in the past. A boy who is kept 
don’ting day after day by his control- 
ling adults becomes a don’ter so far 
as his training can make him one. God 
meant him to become a doer. 

A boy whose parents discipline him 
by stopping his efforts becomes a 
stopper. He who is regularly forced 
to quit doing the things he likes to do 
will in due time become a quitter. God 
meant all boys, and girls, too, to be- 
come persistent workers in earnest ef- 
fort to achieve the success of their 
plans, so we work against God when 
we do anything to make them stoppers 
and quitters. 

Children who are regularly forced 
to “be quiet” are being trained to be 
negative and inert. God meant them 
to be positive and energetic. 

The fundamental error in all such 
training is that it stops effort instead 
of changing the direction of effort 
when it is wrong. Effort must con- 
tinue if the training is on a true basis. 
Effort must be along the line of the 
child’s own plans, to be true self- 
activity, which is the basis of all true 
discipline, because it alone promotes 
the highest character growth. 

The parent who checks the child’s 
natural efforts at self-realization by 


doing the things he likes to do, is not 
only failing to secure good by his dis- 
cipline, he is absolutely working on 
the side of evil. He is making the 
child a negative instead of a positive 
character. He is destroying the nat- 
ural interests of the child which should 
remain through life the chief sources 
of his impulses towards effort. He is 
breaking the most important inter- 
relating bond between impulse and 
action, and producing the very com- 
mon and worthless character that 
feels and sees the right without mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to achieve a vic- 
tory for it. And too often he makes 
a hypocrite of the child who is con- 
trolled by coercion only in the presence 
of his coercer, and that is a most un- 
natural product to be made out of a 
being created in the image of God. 

Is it, then, necessary that the child 
be allowed to continue to follow his 
impulses toward wrong things and 
persist in wrong courses in order to 
avoid the dwarfing of his selfhood 
and the other evils that have been spe- 
cified? Certainly not. 

If the child is trying to accomplish 
a wrong purpose, he is doing so be- 
cause the purpose is at the present 
moment his strongest interest. If a 
new interest can be substituted for the 
one already dominating the child, he 
will joyously follow the new interest. 

The parent’s duty, therefore, when 
his child is trying to accomplish some 
wrong purpose, is not to check effort 
by giving the commands “don’t,” 
“stop,” “quit,” “be quiet,” etc., but to 
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change the centre of the child’s inter- 
est from wrong to right. This will be 
an easy thing to do in a world filled 
with so many interesting things, when 
parents have studied childhood long 
enough to understand its deepest inter- 
ests at the different stages of its de- 
velopment. 

In securing this change from the 
wrong to the right interest, it it very 
important that the change be made, if 
possible, without the child becoming 
conscious of the interference of adult- 
hood with his plans. It is not in the 
riature of things that a child should be 
as much interested in his father’s plan 
as in his own. There is not much hope 
for a boy if he is willing to devote 
his life tamely to carrying out other 
people’s plans. The essential element 
needed to make a strong character has 
been dwarfed in him. 

It is not correct to say that children 
dislike law. It is true, that they in- 
stinctively resist tyranny, and they are 
the best types who resist it most. — It 
is also true that the natural and 
proper hatred of tyranny is often 
transformed into dislike for law by 
unwise parents. How to avoid this 
result is one of the lessons parents 
have to learn. 

Unfortunately the great mass of 
adulthood has become tyrannical in its 
attitude toward childhood, through 
centuries of blindness to the child’s 
powers and rights, and of contempt 
One of 
the first changes to be effected in par- 
ents is a change of attitude toward the 
child. When the child is reverenced 
by adulthood as a thought and plan 
of God, with a distinctive selfhood 
meant for a definite purpose in con- 
nection with the evolution of the race, 


for its feelings and opinions. 


it will be easy to place the training of 
childhood on a basis of stimulation in- 
stead of coercion. Parents must first 
learn the lesson taught by Dickens in 
the beautiful sentence, “Do justice 
and honor to the nature of a child.” 

Another serious error in the com- 
mon opinion of adulthood regarding 
childhood is the belief that children 
love to do wrong more than they love 
to do right. This opinion is the only 
logical basis for coercion. If this view 
were correct, then Mrs. Pipchin’s 
theory of training is as true as it was 
simple. Her one comprehensive prin- 
ciple for child training was: “Never 
let a child do what he wants to do, 
and always compel him to do what he 
does not want to do. If he always 
prefers to do the wrong rather than 
the right, Mrs. Pinchin’s rule must 
be correct. 

But the child does not do wrong be- 
cause “he loves to do wrong rather 
than to do right.” The truth is that The 
child loves to do. This is the deepest 
love of his nature, because this love of 
doing tends to make him most like his 
Creator, and leads him to accomplish 
most for his Creator. 

As soon as a child becomes con- 
scious of a new power in his life he 
uses it. He was intended to be a trans- 
former of conditions in manhood, he 
becomes a transformer of the condi- 
tions of his environment, as soon as he 
is conscious of his environment and his 
powers. It is a true tendency that leads 
him in childhood to transform the 
conditions of his surroundings. ~ The 
child who transforms the conditions 
of things in his mother’s parlor is not 
a bad boy. It is wicked to call him 
bad for making the transformation. 
In doing so he was responding to the 
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deepest and 
nature. 


truest element in his 

There is no destructive tendency in 
any child’s character, that has not been 
developed by a misuse of some con- 
structive power ; no evil that is not the 
result of misused good. 

The failures of the past have been 
made by the parents, not by the chil- 
dren. Parents have noted the uni- 
versal tendency of children to change 
the conditions of their environment, 
and have regarded it as an indication 
of evil instead of good. They have 
regarded it as something to be 
checked not stimulated. This has been 
the fundamental weakness of home- 
training, because it was striking at the 
root of character, and not only weak- 
ening it but perverting it. 

It is the first duty of parents to pro- 
vide plenty of appropriate material for 
their children to work with, so that 
they may develop their own construct- 
ive and transforming powers without 
doing harm or breaking law. Froebel 
selected a great variety of material 
suitable for use by children of differ- 
ent ages and different characteristics, 
and he kept in view at the same time 
the choice of such material as would 
be most educative to the child’s mind, 
while he was, through his own perfect 
self-activity, developing his creative 
powers. Froebel’s material for the oc- 
cupation of children, and similar ma- 
terial may be purchased cheaply, for 
less than is usually spent in purchas- 
ing Christmas gifts. The best Christ- 
mas gifts for children are collections 


of material and simple working tools. 


with which they may themselves pro- 
duce gifts for their parents and broth- 
ers and sisters. There is an endless 


variety of appropriate material avail- 
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able from the colored papers, blunt 
scissors, mucilage, clay, colored cray- 
ons, paints, etc., etc., for the youngest, 
to the work tables and work benches 
with their gradually increasing tools 
and appliances for the older children. 

With an ample supply of such ma- 
terial in the homes the training of the 
children will be transformed. They 
will be able to enjoy themselves in the 
highest way possible for them, with- 
out feeling that they are disobeying 
their parents, and without the dread 
of interference and punishment. Evil 
alone develops in the life of a child, 
so far as his direct training influences 
him, who is forced to follow the guid- 
ance of his transforming tendencies in 
opposition to the wishes of the adults 
by whom he is controlled. On the 
other hand, good alone develops as the 
result of carrying out his own plans, 
when he is sure of the sympathetic co- 
operation of his parents. Sympathy 
for a child has no developing force for 
him. The sympathy that develops the 
child is sympathy with him in his own 
plans, not merely for him. 

The child’s material environment 
should be such that he can transform 
it without danger of irritating his 
parents or calling down their wrathful 
interference. When he learns that he 
may change the form and arrangement 
of his tablets to bring them into har- 
mony with his own thought, or that 
he may give the plastic clay new forms 
corresponding with the plans of his 
awakening mind, or that with his cray- 
ons and paints he may express for 
himself and others the new ideals of 
beauty that are revealed to him; he is 
gaining a prophetic vision of his high- 
est function in life, and being trained 
to deal in maturer years in a truly 
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productive way with the intellectual 
and spiritual problems of his particu- 
lar sphere. 

The natural tendency to transform 
must not be checked in the child. The 
immediate need of adulthood is to find 
new and better plans for aiding its 
fullest development. By checking it, 
adulthood has dwarfed the “image of 
God” in childhood; and through lack 
of appropriate material the child has 
gradually lost his intense desire to do, 
and his happiness in doing, and has 
been forced to violate parental law, 
when responding to his strongest and 
highest natural tendency. 

The boy or girl who at two years of 
age shows constantly a desire to help 
mother, generally loses this yearning 
to do loving service, which is the 
strongest element of true character. 
Who is responsible for the change? 
Not the child nor his Creator. 

Blinded by the thought that the child 
was happiest when doing wrong, the 
supreme law of adulthood in training 
has been: “Keep the child from doing 
wrong.” This course tends to make 
The child 
should become a doer of good, not 
merely a dodger of bad. His life work 
will be tested by what he has done, 
not by what he has refrained from 


him a mere defect dodger. 


doing. It is, of course, important 
that a boy should be taught that he is 
responsible for the evil he does; it is 
a thousand times more important that 
he should have for the fundamental 
element of his character a clear con- 
sciousness of the fact that he is re- 
sponsible for the good he can do. 
Self-control is the true aim in child 
training, but the general conception of 


the meaning of self-control is inade- 
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quate and misleading. The generally 
accepted meaning of self-control is 
power to resist temptation to do 
wrong. The real meaning of self-con- 
trol is power to direct character, en- 
ergy or selfhood in the accomplish- 
ment of true purposes. Complete self- 
control includes both negative and 
positive elements. The negative ele- 
ment restrains, the positive guides. 
The common conception sees only the 
negative; the positive alone has pro- 
ductive value. 

As feeling is now recognized as the 
basal element in intellectual power, 
and especially in character energy, it is 
of great importance that the emotional 
natures of children should be devel- 
oped truly. Feeling is the battery ele- 
ment that supplies intellectual force, 
and propulsive energy. The child who 
has been trained to love truly and to 
hate truly has a good start. By the 
influence of parental love, and nature, 
and art, and music, and literature, and 
story, and attention to pets, this emo- 
tional nature of a child may be made 
active, in love of home, and country, 
and purity and nobility, and gener- 
osity, and in loving service for all 
whose lives need help. These ele- 
ments of character need emotional 
centres in order that true principles 
may be fully understood, and also that 
when understood they may be brought 
out in life. If parenthood would de- 
vote as much energy to the true emo- 
tional development of children and the 
wise enrichment of their minds as has 
been devoted in the past to coercion 
the evolution of the race would be 
more satisfactory and more rapid than 
it has been. 
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A London School for Mothers 


The vast mortality among infants 
has been a matter of comment and 
concern among physicians for many 
years. Boards of health in many 
cities have become aroused to the 
unnecessary waste of human life, and 
in different ways are trying to pre- 
vent it. 

The last ones to awaken to their 
responsibility in this regard are the 
mothers themselves. 

They are still oblivious to the fact 
that the terrible death rate among 
infants is due principally to their own 
lack of knowledge as to baby’s neces- 
sities. Yet physicians and boards of 
health are utterly unable to cope with 
the subject except by giving to moth- 
ers the necessary knowledge of baby’s 
needs. 

Physicians are eager to speak to 
classes of mothers; courses of lect- 
ures are arranged; mothers are in- 
vited, but are so absorbed in home 
cares and so unconscious of their own 
shortcomings that the doctors talk to 
empty rows of chairs, 

The most effective organization for 
saving the babies was led by a young 
physician in Ghent, Belgium. 

The cooperative societies have 
worked together, and by a system of 
day nurseries, infant hospitals, milk 
depots and dispensaries where girls 
and women are trained in care of 
babies the death rate has been low- 
ered from 350 per thousand to 40 per 
thousand. 

The only practical way to do this 
is to reach the mothers with the 
babies in arms. One month’s record 
in an American city plainly shows 
where the work must be done if 


babies’ lives are to be saved; 445 chil- 
dren under five died in a month; 346 
under one year of age; 56 between 
one and two, and the others in de- 
creasing numbers as their ages in- 
creased. 

It is evident that the work must be 
focused on the baby in arms, as many 
will have died before the first birth- 
day. The boards of health are help- 
less to meet the need unless they can 
have help in rousing the mothers. 

There are none so blind as those 
who will not see, none so hard to 
reach as those who do not know they 
need help. 

London women devised a plan to 
attract the interest of the mothers 
which has proved successful. 

A school for nursing mothers was 
opened in St. Pancras. 

At certain times object lessons in 
bathing, clothing and handling the 
baby are given. 

Every two weeks mothers are asked 
to come and have their babies 
weighed. A card record is kept, and 
at the end of six months prizes are 
given for the three babies who have 
the best all-around record for health. 

Model sets of clothes are shown on 
dolls of life size. Mothers are shown 
how to cut out baby clothes. They 
are taught about the care they should 
give to themselves in order to have 
milk in quality and amount sufficient 
for the baby’s needs. 

They are also taught about the 
foods baby should have after nursing 
days are over. 

In the London school dinners are 
furnished at a small sum for two or 
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birth of a 
child and for nine months thereafter. 

Every physician puts breast feed- 
ing as the first requirement for a 
baby, and mothers can only exercise 
this function by proper care and food 
for themselves before and after the 


three months before the 


baby’s coming. 

Cards are prepared telling what 
every woman should know regarding 
the care of herself and the importance 
of nursing her baby. On these cards 
nothing is said of artificial feeding, 
such instruction being reserved for a 
separate card given later. 

Lessons are given in the bearing 
of warmth on digestion as well as 
development — especially the impor- 
tance of keeping the feet warm. 

The nurse who weighs the babies 
gives the lessons informally as she 
undresses and weighs them. 

Many mothers do not provide a sep- 
arate bed for the child, and smother 
ing of babies is a frequent result. 

To obviate this and to show that 
even the poorest woman can have a 
bed for her child, a crate with a straw 
bed was fixed up. 

The proper bottle for feeding 
babies, the bad results of pacifiers and 
soothing syrups, the intervals between 
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feeding, the use of the hot-water 
bottle, the need for pure, fresh air in 
the sleeping room are all demon- 
strated as the mothers bring their 
babies to the school. 

The two factors most necessary to 
reduce infant mortality are the edu- 
cation of the mothers and encourag- 
ing breast feeding. 

The different branches of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers have be- 
come deeply interested in this im- 
portant work for saving the babies, 
and experiments of many kinds are 
being tested to give the mothers edu- 
cation on child nurture. 

Let every woman who reads these 
pages go to the Director of Health 
in her town and inform herself of 
the birth records for a single month 
and the death rate. 

Then, if she has a heart that beats 
for helpless infancy, she will surely 
devise some plan to save the babies 
who have the right for the chance 
to live. 

She will with renewed earnestness 
continue to work for that education 
for women which will fit them for the 
greatest, most far-reaching work 
given to any woman—that of mother- 
hood. 


Huxley’s Tribute to His Mother 


“T hardly find any trace of my 
father in me,” says the scientist, “ex- 
cept a faculty for drawing, a hot 
temper and a natural tenacity of pur- 
pose sometimes called obstinacy. My 
mother had a wonderful quickness of 
thought. She could think like light- 
ning. Her friends asked an explana- 
tion of it. ‘I can’t help it,’ she re- 
plied; ‘things just flash across me.’ 


This inheritance has stood me i: good 
stead, sometimes played me tricks; 
but, after all, if I should live my life 
over again I would not part with that 
gift of ‘mother wit.’” This faculty 
gave him a lively imagination. By a 
sort of instinct he would often see in 
advance the conclusions which he 


would afterwards demonstrate in the 
laboratory. 














Children’s Gardens 


By HARRIET A. MARSH 


It was in the autumn of 1902 that 
Detroit made its first effort in the 
direction of school gardens. Of 
course, we had been thinking of it 
for some time, and the rose-tinted 
reports of this work in different parts 
of the country, noticeably in Cleve- 
land and a few other cities, had very 
naturally excited our ambition. This 
was particularly true of one school, 
the Hancock, to which the seed cata- 
logues of the preceding spring had 
been very suggestive. Enthusiasm 
was rife; in fact, nothing was lack- 
ing—save funds—and so it happened 
that the offer of a certain importer 
of seeds, quoting bulbs at fabulously 
low rates, seemed exceedingly at- 
tractive, and an order for 500 cro- 
cuses was placed in July, this plant 
being chosen for its semi-arctic 
hardiness as well as its ability to stand 
severe treatment. The little brown 
bulbs came direct from Holland, to 
the no small delight of the children, 
who now began to realize in a slight 
degree that the far-off country whose 
pictures they saw in the reading 
books and geographies is a real place. 
The planting was done in October 
by the second, third and fourth 
grades, experience having demon- 
strated that the higher classes take 
little or no interest in gardening un- 
less the taste for this work is culti- 
vated earlier; so the experiment was 
confined for that year to the pri- 
maries. The general habits of the 
plant were explained to the pupils, 
and then each child was instructed 


to bring, upon a certain day, a sharp- 
pointed stick, to be used in digging, 
and also a small quantity of sand. 
The requisite holes were dug upon 
the lawn, sand being placed at the 
bottom of each to insure proper 
drainage, and the bulbs planted under 
the supervision of the teachers, who 
struggled long and energetically with 
the young gardeners’ unaccountable 
proclivity to plant the bulbs wrong 
side up. At length the task was com- 
pleted, and the remaining crocuses 
were distributed among the younger 
pupils, each recipient being required 
to bring a small pot or box filled 
with earth, in which the bulb was 
planted before leaving the building 
to prevent waste or neglect. The 
succeeding history of these bulbs 
would make a very pretty story. Of 
course, many succumbed to ignorance 
and neglect, but some lived to fill the 
office of Christmas or birthday gift, 
some went to cheer the bedside of 
some childish friend, while yet others 
remained with their little owners. 
The first bud was heralded far and 
near, while the appearance of the 
first full-blown flower was consid- 
ered a national event. With the dis- 
appearance of snow interest began to 
concentrate upon the lawn. Small 
groups of property owners could be 
seen in consultation at almost any 
hour of the day, for it was considered 
a point of honor to possess an early 
flower, and any plant that showed 
slowness in arriving at maturity was 
regarded somewhat in the light of a 
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disobedient child. 
lawn was ablaze 


Finally the entire 
and the delight of 
the youthful gardeners knew no 
bounds. 

The next step lay in the direction 
of home improvement. Seeds 
distributed to all 


them. 


were 
who would use 
The generosity of our repre- 
sentative in Congress placed many 
valuable vegetable seeds at our dis- 
posal, the larger portion of which 
were distributed among older pupils 
under the impression that they were 
better able to care for them; but the 
advanced had other 
occupations for their leisure hours, 
The 


committee of six mothers who under- 


grades found 


and it was too late to change. 


took to visit and report upon these 
gardens immediately upon the com- 
mencement of school in September 
found that 80 per cent. of the suc- 
cessful gardens, whether vegetable or 
flower, belonged to the primary 
After the committee finished 
its work a 


pupils. 
flower festival (very 
simple) was held in the kindergarten 
room on the succeeding Friday 
afternoon; everyone wore a flower, 
the apartment was decorated and the 
three most successful gardens re- 
ceived a small prize. Il 
that would consider 
this immoral, or, at least, unmoral, 
but the pupils had not as yet had 


sufficient experience with flowers to 


am aware 


many teachers 


love them for themselves, and though 
we hoped that after working in this 
way for several seasons no such in- 
ducement would be needed, just at 
first it seemed necessary. Interest in 


the movement was now becoming 


general throughout the district, but 
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it remained for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club to give the real impetus in 
this direction to the entire city. 
Work now began in earnest and on 
a prodigious scale. A committee was 
formed, who, under the direction of 
Mrs. and 


Miss Louise Hatch, toiled unceas- 


the president, Baldwin, 
ingly to reduce the effort to a system. 
Seeds were provided at cost, and 
their consumption is incredible. In- 
terest in this work has grown stead- 
ily, and no words of mine can give 
so adequate an idea of its present 
scope as the following account, writ- 
ten a few weeks ago by Miss Hattie 
M. Carstens, chairman of the Home 
and School Gardening Committee of 
the Twentieth Century Club, Detroit. 
Miss Carstens says: 

During the last three years the 
undertaking of the century club has 
grown so materially that almost the 
entire time must be given to it by 
the chairman, Miss H. M. Carstens. 
For 1909 it required 225,000 packets 
to fill the demand. 

The seeds are, as heretofore, sent 
to the schools in spring and sold at 
one cent per packet. A change was 
suggested last spring in distributing 
them to the first and second grades 
and kindergartens as well as in the 
erades above these. It was surpris- 
ing to see the great numbers taken 
in these lowest grades and the pride 
and interest of parents shown for 
their children’s sake. 

Twenty-four schools had exhibits 
this fall. The festivals were growing 


fewer in number from year to year 
until we had but seven in 1908. To 
increase interest in this part of the 
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work we offered prizes to all schools 
exhibiting, and the results were amaz- 
ing. The exhibits were most elaborate 
in detail, all sorts of designs and 
schemes being carried out. It cer- 
tainly interested not only the child, 
but parents, friends and neighbors, as 
well as the principals and teachers. It 
is truly a fine school of instruction in 
Nature. 

The Berry had first prize—an In- 
dian camp, full of life ; a garden, being 
weeded and watered by juvenile 
gardeners, and other features being 
marvelously carried out. 

The Sill was second, with floral 
airships, globes with Peary or Cook 
at North Pole, crosses, mounds, stars, 
vegetable gardens, unrivaled individ- 
ual bunches, and many other designs. 
Here the individual child and parent 
unite in the good work more, per- 
haps, than in any other section of 
the city. 

The Pingree was third, with a 
garden with paths, flower beds and 
a rail, rather lattice, fence built by 
boys in manual training department, 
perfectly carried out. Of course, 
color scheme, arrangement, artistic 
quality, originality, amount of work 
executed by children, enthusiasm, de- 
velopment of individual flowers, etc., 
all contribute the points considered 
in awarding the prizes. 

At least ten other schools had al- 
most equally fine displays, indicating 
growth of the movement. 

Improvement of back yards where 
flowers are now raised is decidedly 
marked. Many people now raise 
flowers or perhaps more raise vege- 
tables now who formerly raised 


weeds, and never cut them until 
notified by the city to do so. 

Until the last year or two few 
cities have had model gardens, some- 
thing we hope to accomplish some 
day. This, however, requires more 
means than a ladies’ club can furnish. 

In many cities the work is done by 
the Board of Education. Cleveland 
positively leads in the work, with Bos- 
ton, New York, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, etc., following. Cleveland has a 
salaried curator of school gardens, 
Miss Louise Klein Miller. 

Mr. W. Burt, of Saginaw, last week 
publicly announced the use of seven 
plots of land in different parts of the 
city for model school gardens, to be 
directed by the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. He gives them 
carte blanc to have them the best in 
the country. This means a philan- 
thropy of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, and is truly a most beneficial 
way of expending it. This he did 
upon seeing, in a humble quarter, a 
small but neatly kept garden, taken 
care of by a tiny, poor school girl. 

Not all cities are so fortunate in 
having one of its citizens give such 
a fine manual training or trades 
school, and then follow it by the 
school-garden movement. 

The Twentieth Century Club sends 
its seeds to Cheboygan, Jackson, 
Alma, Birmingham, Cedar Creek, 
etc., for the same price, i. e., cost, 
as it distributes them here. 

School gardens have been -main- 
tained for years in foreign countries, 
and in many of them, as Belgium, 
Austria and Germany, in the rural 
districts as well as in cities. America 
is gradually following Europe’s lead. 
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New Uses for the Phonograph 


An active worker in the National 
Congress of Mothers, being confined 
to 
voted the time for the study of Italian, 
using for the purpose the records of 
the phonograph. 


the house for several weeks, de- 


It has suggested to 
her the idea that instead of using 
dictionaries so much in our schools, 
the children of illiterate or of foreign 
parents could much better get a true 
knowledge of the English language 
“Our schools 
are usually crowded and the teacher 


through a phonograph. 


can give but little time to each pupil. 
Let them have their reading lessons 
from a good model ‘record’ repeated 
to them many times and returning to 
it until they pronounce each word ac- 
cording to a standard of true culture. 
Many silly young people think it 
affected to speak correctly, and no 


doubt get most of their habits of 
speaking from their companions. 


Often when they have hunted up the 
word in the dictionary they fail to 
give the vowels the proper sound. 
Records made by the highest au- 
thorities in English would be easily 
available and many teachers also who 
have not local 
might profit by their use.” 


overcome a twang 

There is no doubt we get our spell- 
ing mainly through the eye—our cor- 
rect pronunciation through the ear. 
Perhaps the phonograph may come 
to the aid of the teacher who drills 
and drills children correct 
habits of speech only to have her work 


her in 
undone by the loose vernacular of the 
home-circle. 

written test 
in English was given to a number 


Some years since a 


of schools in widely separated dis- 
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tricts of a large city. Quite to 
the surprise of the examiners the very 
best papers came from the little chil- 
dren of the foreign quarter. The 
reason was that they had gotten their 
English from the school, mainly from 
the teacher, and as the conversation 
of the home was in an alien language 
they did not have to contend with the 
careless and slangy and _ provincial 
talk of the ordinary American house- 
hold. 

Perhaps the phonograph may be- 
come so perfected as to assist in the 
training of our young women’s voices. 
A talented actress, Miss Adelaide 
Nowak, who has been called “The 
girl with the cello voice,” says the first 
thing she had to do in her training 
was to overcome her Chicago accent. 
“I love Chicago,” she says, “it’s my 
native city, but those flat a’s and 
rough r’s and clipped syllables! Well, 
you know they are simply not toler- 
ated in an actor except in some 
character parts. It was harder than 
learning a new language to get rid of 
them, but I did it. Singing helped me 
a great deal. I studied for some time 
and sang in concerts before I began 
to act. The method of placing and 
developing the voice both for speaking 
and singing is much the same. I be- 
lieve that constant care and effort in 
the daily use of the voice are even 
more important than the vowel drill 
for developing beauty of tone quality. 
So for years, in reading, in every con- 
versation, I tried to make my tones 
melodious, until the habit of speaking 
beautifully became second nature. I 
think every girl ought to be taught to 
do this, because a pleasing voice is one 

















Having 


of the greatest charms a woman can 
possess.” 

Miss Nowak gives us the secret—it 
to use her 
musical term, and making “tones 


is in “placing the voice,” 
melodious” in every conversation. 
Better than the drill of the school. 
The work of the teacher or the most 
perfected phonograph is the daily in- 
sistence of the mother who begins 
with the first speech of her children 
to see that the voice is “placed,” that 
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the infant is not allowed to talk in 
high, whining accents, but shall utter 
even his common everyday wants in 
“tones melodious.” Everybody tells 
us that as a nation we have un- 
pleasant voices. The tones of our 
men are nasal, of our women high 
and’ eat-splitting. And we largely 
blame it on our atmosphere, and our 
catarrhal tendencies and on every 
cause but the true one—the ignorance 
and the neglect of mothers. 
M. E. M. 


Having Fun 


Trouble often arises in providing 
pleasure for others because we as- 
sume that they would enjoy the thing 
most agreeable to us. It is the mis- 
take of grown people in trying to 
give children a good time; it is often 
the mistake of those cultured people 
who would like to entertain their less- 
developed neighbors. 

“You may find a few persons who 
are interested in Shakespeare, a few 
who are anxious for civic betterment, 
but you can draw in the whole street 
to a dance,” said Miss Davies, head 
worker of the Christian Street Set- 
tlement House, Philadelphia, the other 
day. 

“One of the fundamental principles 
of successful neighborhood work,” 
the speaker continued, “is to meet 
people on somewhere near their own 
level. Instead of forcing upon them 


your own subject and your own meth- 
ods, let them dictate the subject while 
you provide the method. 

“These very dancing socials, tire- 
some as they often seem to workers 
eager for quick results, provide the 
young people with the fun they must 
have, under proper conditions. Spe- 
cifically, they neither smoke nor swear 
nor act improperly in any other way. 
There are more than 200 persons be- 
tween 15 and 25 years of age in the 
adult school of the Front Street 
House. The greatest hold the settle- 
ment house has on the neighborhood 
is through such as these.” 

In the words of a little girl who 
had learned to use her own comb and 
brush, “If folks who know how to 
live, live ’side of those who don’t, 
they learn faster.” 


National evils require national remedies. I claim without hesitancy, the greatest 
evil of today is the incompetency, the ignorance of parents, and it is because of that 
evil that others exist. Most sin is the result of ignorance in one guise or another. 


Mrs. THEopoRE W. Birney. 





Whoever has done more for mankind than mankind has done for him, whoever 
has increased the world’s stock of happiness or comfort, and decreased its pain and 
misery, has made an enduring success, though he went out as poor as he came in. 


Luck has nothing to do with such success. 


D. K. Pearsons. 
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House of Detention, Scranton, Pa. 


The man or woman who first ad- 
vocated the plan for a House of 
Detention and Juvenile Court earned 
the undying gratitude of the people 
of Scranton, although they do not 
know it, and therefore cannot ac- 
knowledge it. 

I cannot realize how, during all 
these years, we have in this great city 
been able to manage our sociological 
work in the absence of the House of 
Detention. To-day it would be im- 
possible, and to close the House oi 
Detention would be nothing short of 
a crime. There is not one penny of 
the public money expended tor nobler 
work or with better results. 

As a director of the board and one 
of the police magistrates of our city, 
I am able to speak of the immeasur- 
able help which the House of Deten- 
tion has afforded in the discharge of 
these duties. 

It would be an easy matter to give 
scores of instances, but one will 
suffice. A drunken mother, who ex- 
isted upon the earnings of her 
eleven-year-old boy, employed in a 
breaker, was arrested for disorderly 
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BOYS JUST AS THEY WERE BROUGHT 
INTO THE HOUSE 


conduct and adultery. To obtain a 
position for the boy the mother had 
sworn that he was fourteen years of 
age. She was a dissolute and lazy 
woman, thoroughly worth!ess. At the 
hearing the little fellow with tears 
streaming down his cheeks told his 
story. No meals prepared for him, 
and he saw dranken loafers com- 
mitting indecencies with his mother, 
The boy pleaded for some one other 
than his mother to take care of him. 
Neighbors volunteered and_ testified 
to the truth of the boy’s story. 

The House of Detention was the 
only refuge for the boy until the agent 
secured a good home with relatives. 

There are dozens of cases where 
young offenders on the other hand had 
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House of 


to be and, hitherto, 
there was no place but the 


jail open for them. 


disposed of, 
county 
30ys and girls 
with absolutely no home influences 
have been arrested. It were a pity 
to send them to the jail and force 
them the 


upon companionship of 
older. and more hardened criminals, 
where knowledge of a most dis- 


astrous nature would be conveyed to 
them. There would, however, be no 
alternative but for the House of De- 
tention. While there is a ray of hope 
for the reformation of these juvenile 
that 


when the young prisoners are sent to 


offenders, hope would vanish 
the county jail and mix freely with 
older persons whose morals are so 


corrupted as to exert none but the 
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vilest influence upon the younger 
people. Ninety-five per cent. of our 


people know not of the undercurrent 
of life in their midst. Were the whole 
story told it would shock the thou- 
sands who are now happily in ignor- 
ance. 

The building is in no sense a prison, 
but merely a place where children may 
be detained while homes with rela- 
tives, where they may be put on pro- 
bation, for them or 
until some other disposition has been 
decided on. 


can be found 


Through the efforts of Pennsyl- 
vania women the Juvenile Court and 
Detention Houses instead of prisons 
have been made mandatory in every 
county of Pennsylvania. 





THE AVERAGE FAMILY IN THE HOUSE 








Letters from Our Correspondents 


The Position of the Home 


1 am extremely interested that there 
shall be no passing of the home into 
the school, but rather that the home 
shall remain a distinct entity and that 
woman shall still its priestess. 
Woman must arouse herself and hold 
her position and fit herself to meet 
| 


be 


its new duties and its new privileges. 
It means much to be a mother to-day. 
The Nation, the State, the School are 
all trying to do their part in the train- 
ing of the child. Colleges are fitting 
young men and young women to take 


leading places in the work. I have 
been in classes with hundreds of 
young people of both sexes (in the 


I 


have known of several young men 


educational classes particularly). 


who have become leaders of thought 
and action along the line of home edu- 
cation. 
woman. 


I do not know of one young 

Women as a class are more 
interested in personal culture, civic 
righteousness, art or music, but the 
profession of motherhood waits. 

I do want to see the home remain 
the stronghold of our national life, 
to see fathers and mothers come to 
their work of home-making with the 
love, the dignity, the knowledge which 
is power. 
ments 


I want to see the govern- 
to protect the home, to 
educate for the home, to aid the home 
in its specialized work. 

When I attend mothers’ and teach- 
ers’ meetings I regret to see that the 
mothers do not feel the responsibility 


rise 


of bringing to the meeting what the 
teacher does. It puts the home too 
much in the place of an annex to the 
school, when should 
workers. 


be co- 


a 


they 


The home should have 
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It 
should have a voice in the work of the 
school, and will some time. 


distinct and recognized position. 


TRAINING A THREE-YEAR-OLD CHILD. 


As a worker in the Oregon State 
Congress of Mothers | am sometimes 
called upon to address mothers’ cir- 
cles upon child culture. On such oc- 
I often recommend your 
magazine as the best periodical ob- 
tainable, devoted to the interests of 
mother and child; and while the 
article which has evoked this com- 
munication has many _ points of 
genuine excellence—that written by 
Dunstan Brewer in the issue of 
October, 1909—I should be false to 
both mother and child were I to 
recommend it without qualification. 

Passing over much of this article, 
on page 4I we come to a statement 
the practical application of which 
would do violence to the nature of the 
child, distort his development and 
vitiate his growth: “He should obey 
his superiors and not fear them. He 
should obey without stopping to ques- 
tion the reason why. * * * * He 
knows only the concrete right of 
obedience, the concrete wrong of dis- 
obedience, and I hope to prove to you 
that he knows disobedience is wrong 
because he connects it dis- 
comfort.” 

It is impossible for a child not to 
“fear” his “superiors” if he associates 
compulsion, force and unreason with 
what they tell him to do or not to do. 
His growing interest in the objects 
about him is but the natural and right 
expression of the basic law of his 


casions 


with 
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growth, when he investigates, ex- 
amines and imitates, as best he can, 
his elders, who often are far from 
being his “superiors.” 

The defect in Mr. Brewer’s reason- 
ing is sO common as to pass un- 
detected far too often. His theory 
is made—not because it fits the child’s 
needs, but to insure the comfort and 
convenience of the adult portion of 
the family—the preservation of the 
grown-up order, the safety of house- 
hold goods, as the following quotation 
shows: “A frequent trouble in child- 
hood is the habit that children have 
of pulling things off the table. If you 
rap his knuckles every time he does 
do so he will gradually begin to per- 
ceive that the habit of putting his 
fists on the table produces an un- 
pleasant sensation, and the lesson is 
learnt.” 

Leaving the table and things on 
it, for a moment, what happens within 
the child when his knuckles are rapped 
for acting on the urge within him, the 
basic law of growth that he is striving 
to obey? Nature’s constructive efforts 
are thwarted ; his normal mental proc- 
esses harshly and arbitrarily inter- 
rupted, and if we are to believe what 
the New Psychology teaches, this de- 
structive quality reaches even the soul 
powers of the child. 

To consider the table and the articles 
upon it: They arrest the attention of 
the child. If he were tall enough he 
could gratify his insatiate curiosity by 
looking down upon the table as we do, 
and picking up the things he wants to 
inspect, but he is too short for that so 
to draw them near by pulling the cloth 
or reaching is his only alternative. 
The wonder is that a method so well 
fitted for the purpose should present 


itself to so young a mind; nor is this 
method, in itself, objectionable. If 
the table were a barrel in the back 
yard, the cloth a gunny sack, the 
choice articles on the table merely 
bits of wood or common pebbles, no- 
body would think of objecting to the 
child’s manner of investigation if he 
pulled the gunny sack off the barrel 
to ascertain what was upon it. 

Since the method is not objection- 
able of itself, what then is needed? 
Some “superior” adult to lift the 
child up where he can see all that is 
on the table and give his appetite for 
knowledge full satisfaction. He must 
be told gently and patiently that we 
don’t play with his pretty vase be- 
cause we might break it, and this 
caution is emphasized—not by a loud 
voice, but in an awed half whisper, 
which in itself suggests awful con- 
sequences to the child and reveals to 
him the terrible calamity the breaking 
of that beautiful object would be. 
This process, repeated as often as the 
desire of the child recurs, will soon 
satisfy it; the table and the articles 
upon it will cease to interest him in 
the natural way—by learning all his 
mind can contain about them—and 
with no rapping of knuckles. Then 
he is up and away to fresh fields, 
where the same method should be fol- 
lowed until he is familiar with all the 
objects in his small world and has 
learned that this or that is to be 
looked at and not handled because it 
will break or soil; that the book is for 
papa to read and not for baby to play 
with, and so on through all this 
tangled grown-up world into which 
has come, care being taken to sup- 
ply him with things that are his very 
own to do as he will. 
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To recapitulate: The very fact that 
we find this act in all baby life—this 
fondness for pulling things off the 
table—should force the mother to look 
for the cause. Should she do this she 
would find, first, arrested attention, 
which immediately impels the child to 
investigate that which has aroused 
his interest. The arrested attention is 
good; the desire to investigate is aso 
good—without these a child would be 
an idiot—so neither should’ be 
thwarted nor the child punished for 
mental faculties. 
Both should be respected, the first en- 


exercising these 


couraged, the second directed and 
guided that the desire in the mind of 
the child to KNOW may be satisfied 
in a wise way that will prevent dam- 
age to the articles on the table and, 
what is of far more importance, pre- 
vent damage to the sensitive and im- 
pressionable child mind and heart by 
a rapping of knuckles. 

One more quotation from Mr. 
Brewer's article: “The idea of au- 
thority should now be absolute” (that 
is, at three years of age). “He 
should obey without stopping to 
question the reason why.” 

The great demand in the world to- 
day is for persons capable of taking 
the initiative, capable of thinking out 
things for themselves, capable of 
assuming and discharging responsi- 
bility because they possess a strong 
individuality of their own. 

If Mr. Brewer’s theory could be 
actually reduced to practice, as with- 
out doubt it has been in too many in- 
stances, it would make just the sort 
of man the world is already over- 
stocked with. The idea of absolute 
authority as regards one individual 


over another is a dangerous one the 


world is outgrowing. To force it 
upon a child is to endanger whatever 
individuality, originality and power 
of initiative he may possess and re- 
duce him to helpless human pulp. 

If a child is to reach manhood with 
a sane, fearless, clear, well-developed 
mind, he must be taught that the 
highest court of authority is in his 
own breast. It is that he is to obey 
without question and that only. For 
commands from without he should 
always have a reason his mind can 
comprehend. No human being has 
the right to force unreasoning obedi- 
ence upon him. 


W. J. Hawkins. 


Woutp DeceGates LIKE THIs TRIP? 

Cannot we arrange for a side trip 
from Denver to study primitive life 
at the Mesa Verde and Mancos Can- 
yon cliff-dwellings in southwestern 
Colorado? Last year J. Walter 
lewkes was at work there and may 
be this year. He is the most experi- 
enced field worker in the Archzolog- 
ical Department. I am well acquainted 
with Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, the Di- 
rector of Archeology in the United 
States, and he will tell us if Dr. 
Fewkes will lecture there again this 
Mrs. McClurg, of Denver, 
prominent in Women’s Clubs, was in- 
strumental in getting this region set 
aside as a public park, and I am sure 
will be glad to help us make arrange- 
ments for the trip. Do you think 
enough of the ladies would care to 
? And does the plan meet with 


season. 


go: 
your approval? 

Please let me know what you think 
about advertising a trip to the cliff 
region. Yours very truly, 

CLARA KERN BAYLIss, 
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CALIFORNIA 


The California Congress of Mothers has 
instituted a unique service to unfortunate 
humanity in the Emergency Committee. 
The chairman, Mrs. James G. Neighbors, 
after reporting many acts of service closes 
her report as follows: “The stream of life 
flows by, leaving many human _ wrecks 
stranded on some unnoticed island of 
blasted hopes. Only now and then does 
some loving soul pause long enough to 
hear the cry of loneliness and suffering 
and answer with a smile of understanding, 
a sympathetic hand shake or a little gift 
that will ever remain a sweet memory. 

“We do not seem to realize that in doing 
these little acts of kindness that warm 
the hearts, cold from neglect, we are help- 
ing the world ‘onward and upward.’ Only 
the few can be called to great deeds, but 
every day, every hour brings us op- 
portunities to spread a little sunshine, if 
we but open our eyes to see them. There 
is always some one to smile at, some to 
whom a book, a flower or even an old 
paper will be a boon. 


“The cheeriest ray along our way 
Is a little act of kindness; 

And the keenest sting—some careless thing 
That was done in a moment of blindness. 


“In lowly hut and hovel poor, 
In darkened places o’er the land, 
Where joy ne’er enters at the door, 
No sunshine and no gladsome hand; 
Where life is spent in toil and pain; 
3y sickness worn too tired to pray, 
More welcome these than sun and rain, 
The hand that drives the tears away. 


“T love to hear the sermon grand; 

The song, the prayer—I praise them all; 
And yet far more the loving hand 

That lifts up those who faint and fall. 
And when at last life’s day is spent. 

Up there beyond the gates of gold, 
I’ll ask no crown, but be content 

If I have wiped some tears away.” 


COLORADO 


Dr. Lispy’s LECTURES TO THE MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS 

Dr. M. F. Libby, Professor of Philosophy 
of the University of Colorado, gave the 
Denver Circle of the National Congress of 
Mothers a rare treat in a course of lectures. 
The dates and subjects are: 

November sth—The Seven Lamps of 
Child Architecture. 

December 3d—The Axis of Life. 

January 7th—Rights and Distances. 

February 4th—Modern Instances. 


News 


Because the first lecture was so vital and 
so filled with the sort of philosophy or 
religion which the world needs, we will 
reproduce those points which left the 
deepest impression upon us, even at the 
risk of doing Dr. Libby an injustice. 

The entire lecture was an appeal for a 
new faith, a new philosophy of life, car- 
ried into action; which takes as its basic 
principle the necessity for breeding a 
race of men and women that will as far 
surpass us as we surpass prehistoric man. 

There is a marked decay of the race at 
the present time and that decay is most 
pronounced among the most highly civilized 
peoples. In France, a nation standing at 
the summit of civilization, the population 
shows a falling off of 37.000 in one year. 
America’s birth rate in proportion to the 
death rate shows almost as alarming 
conditions. 

A religion of right breeding is the only 
salvation of the race. Education is the 
taking over under conscious control those 
things that have been found, through ex- 
perience, to be advantageous to growth 
and development. The new word in science 
is Eugenics. This means an open mind 
and an open ear for means for consciously 
producing finer men and women. 

Every reform has been brought about by 
doing things which the world has kept say- 
ing cannot be done. Right marriages can 
be brought about by perfectly sane and 
natural control of conditions surrounding 
our young people. 

What are the seven essentials of child 
architecture? Good blood, a good mother, 
a good father, a good town, a good father- 
land, right philosophy and right loyalty. 
These are in the order of the child’s widen- 
ing or unfolding self. By good blood is 
meant clean, pure blood, which is the re- 
sult of decent morality and high aspira- 
tions; actively strong blood which is the 
result of right regard for physical condi- 
tions and which feeds a strong: brain; law- 
abiding blood, which means the control on 
instincts and impulses for righteous ends. 

An advance in intellectuality means a de- 
crease of impulse. The brain starves the 
instincts. Americans are keener, more alert 
than Germans or English, hence are in the 
greatest danger. The great vital instincts 
and impulses cannot be starved without 
serious danger. The great thing is to make 
and keep people sane. They should marry, 
not for the many reasons usually given, but 
for the one great reason—loyalty to the 
race. Selection is the all-important thing 
in biology. There is no reason on earth 
to think that evolution has ended—rather 
we have every reason to think it has but 
fairly begun. The ideal human must be 
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beautiful and _ efficient. The greatest 
artists are those who work in men. 

Co-education is a process of selection. 
Selection should be only on a basis of 
knowledge. It is easy to overestimate the 
role of heredity. Hardly anything is in- 
herited except certain big impulses or 
tendencies. A warm heart is the best 
legacy to leave a child. Sane love, love 
of the right things, is the need. The best 
way to establish a sentiment is to assume 
that it is already in existence. The rule 
we all need is to cut our desires in two 
and by so doing double our pleasures. 

The world needs a sane philosophy of 
life. Creeds mean nothing, but spirituality 
means everything. By a sane philosophy 
we mean the will to believe in something 
eternal and let that belief act upon life. 

Dr. Libby gave a list of books which he 
recommended to the mothers. Charles R. 
Dudley, the City Librarian, has issued a 
list of those now in the library and a 
notice that the others will be available 
when the new building is occupied. 

Since the list includes the very latest 
and best works on this important subject, 
we append it: 

Race Prejudice—G. Finot. 

Hereditary Genius—F. Galton. 

Inquiries into Human Faculty—F. Galton. 

Natural Inheritance—F. Galton. 

Possible Improvements of the Human 
Breed—Galton. 

Probability, the Foundation of Eugenics 
—F. Galton. 

Youth—G. S. Hall. 

Pragmatism—W. James. 

Philosophy of Loyalty—J. Royce. 

Sex and Society—W. T. Thomas. 

History of Human Marriage—E. Wetser- 
marck. 

Methods and Scope of Genetics—W. 
Bateson. 

Study of British Genius—H. H. Ellis. 

Sexual Question—A. Forel. 

Eugenics; Its Definition, Scope and Aims 
—F. Galton. 

Memories of My Life—F. Galton. 

Restrictions in Marriage—F. Galton. 

Heredity and Selection in Social Life 
—G. C. Hill. 

Introduction to Social Psychology—W. 
McDougal. 

National Life from the Standpoint of 
Science—Pearson. 

Scope, Importance, etc., of National 
Eugenics—Pearson. 

Race Culture—R. R. Rentoul. 

Parenthood and Race Culture—C. W. 
Saleeby. 

An Article in Sociological Papers, 1904 
—G. B. Shaw. 

Heredity—J. A. Thompson. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Congress of Mothers had a 
Board meeting and luncheon Saturday, in 
the School of Domestic Arts and Science. 
Tentative plans were made for the annual 
meeting to be held in May, in Rockford. 

The Board meetings of the Illinois Con- 
gress are 30 interesting no member wishes 
to miss them, and the social features add 
much to the better understanding and 
esprit de corps of the members. 

The President, Mrs. Bright, read a letter 
to the Board which had been sent to each 
State President by the National Congress, 
explaining the increasing demands made 
on the Congress, and the necessity for 
larger income to meet them. 

With a spontaneity and devotion beauti- 
ful to witness one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars were pledged by the members of the 
Board, and the promise given that two 
hundred dollars would be sent for the 
National work. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
met this year in Springfield. 

The Parent-Teacher Section is in charge 
of the Illinois Congress of Mothers. The 
program included the following subjects 
and speakers: “The Aims of the Congress of 
Mothers’ Clubs,” Mrs. Orville T. Bright; 
“Home Training of Children,’ Mrs. W. S. 
Hefferan; “Some Aspects of Home Train- 
ing as Viewed by the School,” F. G. Bonsor, 
Miriam Besley; “Some Aspects of School 
Training as Viewed by the Business Man,” 
Stuart Brown. 

Business and election of officers. 

The days for happier childhood are 
surely at hand when mothers are admitted 
as part of the State Educational Associa- 
tion and when such practical, pertinent 
subjects are selected for consideration. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHILD-STUDY FOR CHILD-WELFARE 


Massachusetts Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


The first convention of Mothers and 
Teachers of Massachusetts will be held in 
Worcester, Mass., April 22-23. 

No state has ever taken up the work 
with greater enthusiasm and interest than 
Massachusetts. The demands to organize 
mothers’ and parents’ associations have 
been at the rate of two or more each day 
for several months, and have come, and are 
still coming, from every part of the state. 

The new Child-Study Institute at Clark 
University, and the grand pioneer work in 
child-study, which for a quarter of a 
century has been led by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, make Worcester a mecca for all who 
realize that the science of child nurture is 
the greatest of all sciences. 
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State 


It is especially appropriate that the 
mothers and teachers of Massachusetts en- 
listing in the organized movement for 
child-study and child-welfare should meet 
in Worcester, and that Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
should give the greeting and foreword to 
this assembly. 

The program will be published in the 
April magazine. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey has found a very practical 
way to use the following questions, which 
have been sent out by the National Depart- 
ment of Legislation, 

It is a method which is recommended to 
the consideration of other States. 

These questions are to be sent to each 
President, in the State, at each monthly 
business session. First six, then four, are 
to be given to as many women. The ques- 
tions and answers to be returned at the fol- 
lowing business session; making it the 
business of each club to give during 
the year I910 twenty-two questions to 
twenty-two women, to find the answers 
for herself. All answers to be handed 
to the Secretary in writing. At our 
next meeting we will give up the whole 
time to these questions and answers, 
and each woman will be given time to tell 
what she has found out. If each President 
pushes this thought we will have 506 
women fully intelligent regarding these all- 
important questions. 

To Chairman of Legislative Committee: 

(1) Have you a Compulsory Education 
Law in your State; if so, is it enforced, 
and how? 

(2) Does it provide for education for all 
children of school age during the entire 
school term? 

(3) Are the roads in any part of your 
State so bad as to interfere with the 
children’s attendance at school? 


(4) Have you special schools or suitable 
provision for backward children? 

(5) Have you any provision in your 
public schools for promoting the children 
by subjects rather than grades, as they are 
generally understood? 


(6) Have you a code of School Laws 
which make education in your State a 
system, or have you merely various laws 
which have no direct relation to each 
other ? 


(7) Have you a Juvenile Court and Pro- 
bation system; if so, how is it administered ? 

(8) Are your Probation officers selected 
because of tact and skill in properly aiding 
unfortunate children to become good 
citizens ? 


_ (9) Are the children awaiting trial kept 
in a suitable place without association with 
adult offenders? 
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(10) Have you a law forbidding the de- 
tention of children between 2 and 16 in 
almshouses or poorhouses ? 

(11) Do you place wayward. children 
together in reform schools, or do you aim 
to gradually give every such child the en- 
vironment which will meet its special needs 
for help to make it better? 

(12) Have you a live society engaged in 
finding suitable homes for children needing 
them, and have you, or are you arranging 
for State supervision of these homes? 

(13) Have vou a law providing for the 
punishment of parents or other persons 
who cause or contribute to the delinquency 
of children? 

(14) Have you laws forbidding the sell- 
ing of cigarettes to minors, the sending 
them to houses of prostitution as messenger 
boys or in any other way? 

(15) Have you a Child Labor Law which 
prohibits the employment of minors under 
eighteen years in dangerous employment? 

(16) Does your Child Labor Law forbid 
the employment of minors under —- 
years of age between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M.? 

(17) Does your Child Labor Law require 
an employment certificate for children over 
14 years of age, from the educational 
authorities of your State, who, before 
issuing such certificate, shall demand, and, 
if possible, obtain, a birth certificate, or 
baptismal certificate, or passport, or any 
other official or religious record of the 
minor’s age, or a duly attested transcript 
thereof; and, in the event that none of 
these is obtainable, may accept, in lieu 
thereof, a record of the age as given on 
the register of a school the minor has 
attended; or, in the absence of such record, 
may accept the affidavit of the minor’s 
parent or guardian, or other person, which 
affidavit he is empowered to administer? 

(18) In the case of foreign born chil- 
dren, do your school authorities, if neces- 
sary, investigate the ages given in the ship’s 
manifest of the port from which the child 
sailed and entered, and its birth register 
in its native land? 

(19) Does your Child Labor Law specify 
the number of hours per week and how 
arranged, during which a child over 14 
years of age may be allowed to work? 

(20) Do_you have Factory Inspectors 
who are efficient in discovering infringe- 
ments of your Child Labor Law? 

(21) Does your Child Labor Law pro- 
vide adequate penalties and punishments 
for parents and employers who are guilty 
of disobeying your law? 

(22) Have you any helpful suggestions 
in regard to legislation needed for the 
welfare of children? 


Suggestions for Obtaining Legislation. 


Have your bills drawn by a competent 
constitutional lawyer. Interest a member 
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of the dominant party in your Legislature 
in the subjects of them sufficiently to in- 
duce him to take charge of them, and 
effect their passage. 

Interest your Governor in them. 

Get your committee and other Mothers’ 
Congress members in different parts of 
your State to explain the objects of them 
to the representatives of their districts in 
the Legislature and get their promises to 
support them, 


Suggestions for Enforcing Legislation. 


Make every possible effort to bring in- 
telligently before the community the neces- 
sity for the various Child-Welfare Laws, 
so that public opinion will be in favor of 
them and all will aid in their enforcement. 

MARY S. GARRETT, 
Chairman, Department of Legislation, 
National Congress of Mothers. 


NEW YORK 

The Executive Board of The New York 
State Assembly of Mothers was held in 
Buffalo, in January, with a large attend- 
ance. Miss Jane Hart, of Hornell. was ap- 
pointed as State Chairman of the Child 
Hygiene Committee. Four new clubs have 
been recently formed. Mrs. John D. Whish, 
President, presided at the meeting. 

Members were present from New York, 
Albany, Syracuse, Bath, Hornell and 
Buffalo. 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMEN FOR OTHER 
NATIONS 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
Dr. CEcILIA GRIERSON, 
Lavalle 385, Buenos Aires. 
Presidente 
Exina G. A. DE CorrEA MORALES. 


BOLIVIA 
Mrs. ArcaptA C. DE TELLER, 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


ITALY 
S1GNoRA ALDA ORLANDO, 
Piazza dell Esquilli, No. 1, Rome, Italy. 


MEXICO 
MapaM Lwiz G. Cosio pe Lopez. 


CUBA 
MapAME Y. C. dE OrtTEz COFFIGUEY, 
Gervacio 69, Havana, Cuba. 


COSTA RICA 
SENorA Dona ELENA CASTRO DE OROZCO, 
SENorRA Dona CELINA FERNANDEZ DE 
BREALEY, 
San José, Costa Rica. 


Magazine. 


OHIO 


The Cleveland Congress of Mothers and 
Teachers held their regular meeting Feb- 
ruary 7, in the Hollenden Hotel. Sixteen 
clubs answered to roll-call. A new club, 
the Cedar Avenue Baptist, sent their dues 
to affiliate with the City Congress. 

Work just now in most clubs is along 
the line of securing new buildings or addi- 
tions, including auditoriums. Some clubs 
in the poorer districts are serving break- 
fasts. Investigation of the kind of pictures 
shown in the numerous picture shows of 
the country is to be made. Committees 
from the various clubs will report at the 
March meeting. The Probation Officer 
will be consulted in regard to what action 
the mothers could take in regard to the 
frequenting of wine rooms by young girls. 
The meeting was largely attended and was 
a very helpful one. 

Mrs. J. H. AMMon, 
Cor. Sec. 


OREGON 


Eugene, Oregon, has organized a Parent- 
Teacher Association in each of the six 
schools. Dr. Sheldon was elected Presi- 
dent. There is great enthusiasm on the 
part of both parents and teachers. 

Coquille, Oregon, has a live Mothers’ 
Circle. It is remote from any railroad. 


MOTHERS’ CLUB OF ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, BUENOS AIRES 


Presidente 


Exina G, A. DE CoRREA MORALES 

This association resolved to express to 
you its great interest in this important work 
of social improvement which the National 
Congress of Mothers is beginning to 
achieve, and that it is pleased to cultivate 
relations with it. 

The Mothers’ Club here is arranging a 
free square for games for children of all 
classes. It will be the first that has been 
open in our country. The Mothers’ Club 
also proposes to distribute plants among 
poor children each year to develop in them 
the love of Nature and contribute to the 
adornment of their poor homes. 

We also hope to improve the conditions 
of the department houses for the poorest 
classes, which is much needed, and which 
will doubtless improve the condition of 
those who live in these homes and who are 
worthy of social protection. 

The situation of the newsboys in our 
capital is another of the questions which 
the club has considered worthy of its in- 
terest. It hopes to erect a large building 
in which the boys will find a healthy ref- 
uge and intellectual attractions of which 
they have no knowledge to-day. 
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A Simple Talk on Digestion 


After a mouthful of food has 
reached the food tube it has nothing 
else to do but to proceed on its way. 
All along this tube there is a suc- 
cession of what look like small elastic 
rings, which contract behind the food 
to push it forward and widen before 
it to give it free passage. Thus they 
help it to reach the stomach, into 
which the last ring forces it, closing 
upon it at the same time. 

[f you have ever noticed an earth- 
worm in motion you would find 
that this food tube presents precisely 
that appearance as the food passes 
through it. 

These movements going on within 
the body all the time are movements 
over which we have actually no con- 
trol. They are called “involuntary.” 

And this fact suggests the idea that 
your body is very much like a little 
kingdom, of which you may call your- 
self king, but of which you are the 
king of the frontier only. 

The arms and legs and eyes and 
lips are all your humble servants ; but 
in the interior you are quite unknown. 

There is a little republic ruling in- 
dependently of your orders, which 
would be ignored if you attempted 
to issue such commands. . 

The stomach is ruler of this in- 
ternal republic. The whole weight of 


affairs is in his hands, and he pro- 
vides for the interests of all. 

7Esop taught this very long ago in 
one of his fables. 

The stomach sets about the work of 
finishing the pulpy mass just arrived 
from the mouth, 

It churns it and kneads it, con- 
stantly turning and moving by the 
swelling and contracting of the stom- 
ach itself. 

As the saliva from the mouth 
moistens the mass there, so in the 
stomach a liquid comes out from the 
glands to help the stomach work. 

This liquid is an acid called “gas- 
tric juice,” and from eight to four- 
teen pints are formed by the stomach 
each day. 

In the mouth the starches are di- 
gested and in the stomach the pro- 
teids and animal foods are digested, 


digestion being helped on by the. 


saliva and the gastric juice. 

These two assistants differ, the 
saliva being alkaline, while the gastric 
juice is acid. 

Since the starches are digested in 
the mouth, all breads and cereals 
should be carefully chewed and mixed 
with saliva. Eat a little dry bread or 
cracker with your oatmeal, Pettijohn 
or other mush. Don’t swallow it 
with no admixture of saliva. 





National Congress of Mothers of Republic of Cuba 


Madame Coffiguey has accepted the office of Organizer of the National 
Congress of Mothers in the Republic of Cuba. The most influential women 
and physicians are interested, and there will soon be an important branch of 


the Congress in our sister Republic. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Founder. 
MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 


President. 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 

MRS. DAVID O MEADS. Aten, eo Ape 

. . MEARS, any. MRS. JAMES S. BOLTON, New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. JEFFERSON D. GIBBS, Los Angeles. iia: Vendio 
MRS. ROGER B. MCMULLEN, Evanston, III. Corresponding Secretary. 

Hono Vice-Presidents. MRS. JAMES McGILL, 

MRS. PHBE "”. HEARST. seeeces 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. WILLIAM T. CARTER. 
MRS. ADLAI T. STEVENSON. Treasurer. 
MRS. JOSEPH P. MUMFORD. MRS. LOUIS K. GILLSON, Willmette, Mlinois. 

§. ROBERT R. COTTEN. } 
MISS SOPHIE B. WRIGHT. Auditor. 
MRS. HARRIET A. McLELLAN. MRS. WILLIAM F. THACHER, Florence, N. J. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
ROBERT COLLYER, New York. Washington, D. ©. 
REV. JOSIAH STRONG, New York. DR. GEORGE E. MACLEAN, Iowa. 
MR. ROGER B. MCMULLEN, Chicago. REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Brooklyn. 
MR. FREDERIC SCHOFF, Philadelphia. HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York. 
REV. D. 0. MEARS, Albany. MR. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, Washington. 
DR. WILLIAM P, WILSON, Philadelphia. MR. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Philadelphia, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Composed of State Presidents, State Organizers and National Chairmen of Departments 


MRS. RAY RUSHTON, Montgomery, Ala. MRS. R. B. STAPLETON, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
MRS. EMORY KAYS, 510 N. 6th St., Phoenix, Ariz. MRS. E. R. WEEKS, 
MRS. PETER W. PATTERSON, Texarkana, Ark. 3408 Harrison St., Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. CHALMERS SMITH, MRS. LOUIS L. ANGELL, 7 
1443 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 50 Pitman St., Providence, R. I. 
MRS. HENRY J. HERSEY, MRS. H. P. TOWLE, 453 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 
1327 Gaylord St., Denver Col. MRS. JOHN D. MOORE, Laconia, N. H. 
MRS. CHAS. H. KEYES, MRS. THOMAS 8S. HOLMES, 
9 Madison St., Hartford, Conn. 32 General Greene Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, MRS. JOHN D. WHISH, 
1516 22d St., Washington, D. C. 167 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 
MRS. GEO. W. MARSHALL, Milford, Del. MRS. ROBERT R. COTTEN, Bruce, N. C. 
MISS C. S. PARRISH, Athens, Ga. MRS. NEWTON YOUNG, Fargo, N. D. 
MRS. C. A. SOUTHWELL, MRS. C. W. McCLEERY, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Warm Springs Ave., Boise, Idaho. MRS. R. L. DONALD, 466 10th St., Portland, Ore. 
MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, MRS. GEO. K. JOHNSON, The Aldine, Phila., Pa. 
6515 Harvard Ave., Chicago, IIl. MRS. J. N. PORTER, 1010 Ross St., Dallas, Texas. 
~MRS. FELIX McWHIRTER, MRS. CLARENCE E. ALLEN, 
659 E. 23d St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 929 Ist Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
MRS. FRANK S. WATTS, Audubon, Iowa. MRS. KATE WALLER BARRETT, Alexandria, Va. 
MRS. J. C. CLAYTON, Ruston, La. MRS. FRANK R. HILL, 
MRS. W. B. FERGUSON, 381 Lake St., Auburn, Me. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
MRS. ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Monkton, Md. MRS. PAUL D. VANN, Chickasha, Okla. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pegeenenne years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
—— work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

he work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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